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Full ‘Attrition 


Nevada Compromise Works Well 


‘A ‘year: ago railroad brotherhoods ‘and management: 
“found an amicable’ solution .to:a thorny’ work-rules 


“issue.” 


& From Washington to Florida, 
and from California to Maine, there 
has been one engrossing topic of 
conversation in recent months 
whenever railroad men meet: the 
long and difficult search for a solu- 
tion to the work rules controversy. 

But in one western state an im- 
portant aspect of that controversy 
has been quietly and amicably set- 
tled—so smoothly that it has scarce- 
iy raised a ripple in the troubled 
waters of labor negotiations. 

That state is Nevada. There, 
about a year ago, the Nevada legis- 
lature amended the state’s full crew 
law, to eliminate a requirement for 
a third brakeman on freight trains. 

“Is it working?” one railroad per- 
sonnel man repeated when he was 
asked about the effect of the legis- 
lation in its first year of operation. 
“Well, I never hear a darned thing 
about it. I guess that tells you better 
than anything else how well it’s 
working.” 

Actually, the point of interest on 
the Nevada amendment is not so 
much that it is working so well, as 
that it was the result of compromise 
by both railway brotherhoods and 
railway management that enabled it 
to flow. so-smoothly through the 
legislature and into the statute 
books, 

The Nevada full crew law, re- 

quired, among other provisions, a 


oe 


Both sides are satisfied’ with the result: 


third brakeman on freight trains of 
fifty cars or more, and dated back 
to 1913. 

When Nevada’s railways propos- 
ed to the 1963 session of the Legisla- 
ture that the third brakeman pro- 
vision be removed, they faced the 
state’s lawmakers with a problem. 
On the one hand, they recognized 
the changes in operations over the 
past fifty years has made the third 
brakeman unnecessary. On the other 
hand, they were keenly aware of 


Chester Christianson, @ member of the BofLE, 
is now mayor of Sparks. He was majority floor 
leader af the Nevada Assembly when the 
amendment to jhe full crew law was passed. 
“Eighty per cent of the men affected approve 
of the amendment," he says. 
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the need to protect the Nevada citi- 
zens holding the third brakeman 
jobs from financial distress. 

Out of this quandary—and out 
of the Assembly committee on Roads 
and Transportation--came a com- 
promise. The legislature would pass 
the amendment which removed the 
third brakeman—but it would guar- 
antee him his job until he resigned, 
retired, or died. In other words, no 
men would be laid off; the posi- 
tions would be vacated only through 
a program of natural attrition. 

it was the solution the legisla- 
ture was looking for. The day the 
committee on Roads and Transpor- 
tation sent the bill out with a “do 
pass” recommendation, the Assem- 
bly passed the amendment unani- 
mously. The next day, the Senate 
also approved—with one lone Sena- 
tor raising his voice in opposition. 

How did it happen, and how has 
it worked? Well, you have to talk 
to a lot of Nevadans to find out. 

“It’s fine with me,” says one 
brakeman, “they tell me they'll be 
running third brakemen as long as 
there are men for the run, so I can’t 
see how it hurts us any.” 

Other brakemen will tell you, of 
course, that they’d prefer that the 
bill hadn’t passed. From a very un- 
derstandable point of view, they’d 
rather look forward to a future 
when there would always be a third 
brakeman. 

“But,” says Ben Moore, a brake- 
man working out of Sparks, “it 
looks as if it had to come, and, if it 
did, this was the best way to do it. 
With attrition, we know that we'll 
still be working.” 

So important to the brakemen is 
the attrition clause, that more than 


“The bill's working out very well," says Artie 
Valentine, Washoe County Assemblyman from 
Sparks, a member of the BofRT and an SP 
conductor, 


one of them has expressed concern 
over rumors that it might be ended. 

“T've heard the railroads might go 
back to the legislature to get rid of 
the full attrition part of the bill,” 
Rod Jones, an SP brakeman at 
Sparks says. “This worries me—I’ve 
got six kids to take care of, and it’s 
tough enough bucking the extra 
board. I’ve thought about perhaps 
going somewhere else, but I felt I 
had to stay here to protect my sen- 
iority in case they changed the law.” 

Milton A. McIntyre, SP’s gener- 
al manager, flatly guaranteed that 
the railroads have no intention of 
attempting to remove or change the 
attrition agreement. 

“So far as SP is concerned, we're 


... Not a Single 


taking the long-range view,” he 
said. ‘We wanted to get away from 
the legislative requirement for three 
brakeman crews when they‘re not 
needed, and this law will eventually 
bring that about. At the same time, 
we recognize the need to make pro- 
vision for the men holding the third 
brakeman jobs, and this law does 
that, too. We think it’s a fair solu- 
tion that benefits both parties.” 
Chester Christiansen was majori- 


“NUNEW MEXICO 
Brotherhoods, $P Agree: 
End Srd Brakeman: Rule 


Since “the Nevada ful crew. law " 
ended,” the rail < operating”: 
Brotherhoods ‘and’ Southern Pacific? 


“was: 


chave ‘reached an: agreement ’‘tovend 
the: requirement ; a third: ‘brake- 
éman/on freight trains an nN w Me: 


Man Lost His Job 


ty floor leader for the Nevada As- 
sembly when the amendment to the 
full crew law was passed. Christian- 
sen, who is now mayor of Sparks, 
Nevada, is a member of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and an able and articulate spokes- 
man for labor in legislative matters, 

“T’d say at least 80 per cent of 
the men affected approve of the 
amendment,” Christiansen says. 
“Obviously, they’d have liked no 
change at all—but it was far better 


: to get the attrition formula, pro- 


tecting the men working, than to 
have the law wiped out entirely. 

“In fact,” Christiansen adds, “T’d 
like to see this pattern used to cover 
other disputes of this type which 
may develop in Nevada. Our state 
is growing so rapidly, and we're so 
dependent on industrial growth 
here, that we have to find a formula 
for amicable labor relations. I 
wouldn’t like to see a battle at any 
time between the railroads and the 
unions, when issues can be settled 
in the same way this one was.” 

Artie Valentine, Washoe County 
Assemblyman from Sparks, was the 


=: man on the spot when the Full Crew 


Amendment hit the legislature. Val- 
entine is a member of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and a 
conductor working out of Sparks. 
In addition, he’s the chairman of the 
Assembly Committee on Roads and 
Transportation, which reported the 
amended bill to the Assembly. 

“I think the decision we made 
was right,” he ‘says. “The bill's 


= working out very. well, and I.don’t 


think there’s any: doubt that most 
of the'men approve of their action, 
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now that they know their jobs are 
protected. We were trying to make 
sure that the men would keep work- 
ing, and that’s the way it turned 
out.” 

Valentine says, too, that the co- 
operative effects of the railroads and 
the iabor unions to find a fair and 
equitable settlement to the dispute 
have had significant effect upon the 
attitude of Nevada’s legislators to- 
ward both the railroad industry and 
the Brotherhoods. 

“I think railroad spokesmen will 
agree that both sides gained tre- 
mendous stature within this state 
when they came to agreement on 
the amendment,” he states. “When 
I told the legislature that my com- 
mittee would pass out. the bill with 
the attrition clause added — and 
when the railroad representatives 
agreed to the amended version—it 
was very plain that the rest of the 
state’s lawmakers felt we had acted 
in the best interests of the State of 
Nevada as well as the railroads and 
their employes.” 

One Nevada assemblyman told 
how welcome was the compromise 
which brought the amendment onto 
the floor. 

“It was easy for me to recognize 
the validity of the railroads‘ claims 
that the full-crew law was outdated 
by diesel locomotives and present 
day operations,” he says. “On the 
other hand, those brakemen are 
friends and neighbors of mine, and I 
was not about to vote for any legis- 
lation that would end their jobs 
prematurely, no matter how gener- 
ous the financial settlements were.” 

The change in operations is not 
yet significant. A very few.SP trains 
have moved recently with only two 
brakemen, but more can be expect- 


ed to do so in the future. When this 
happens, it will signify only one 
thing: that three-man crews have 
successfully been changed into two- 
man crews, without a single man 
losing his job. 


PFE Acquiring More 
Piggyback Equipment 


Pacific Fruit Express Company 
will acquire an additional 230 40- 
foot mechanically refrigerated trail- 
ers and 100 89-foot piggyback flat- 
cars. 

This acquisition will bring PFE’s 
fleet of piggyback equipment to a 
total of 845 trailers and 402 flatcars. 
it was announced by L. D. Schley, 
PFE vice president and general 
manager. 

The new “Tempco-Van” trailers 
are expected to be in service this 
summer. They will be equipped 
with nose-mounted diesel refrigera- 
tion units and foam-in-place poly- 
urethane insulation to hold lading 
temperatures constant at any pre- 
determined point from below-zero 
to 70°. 

The high-cube, minimum weight 
trailers will be equipped with plas- 
tic liners and extruded aluminum 
floors, and will have sliding tandem- 
wheel assemblies to permit adjust- 
ment of the load over the axles. 
Wheel assemblies will also be de- 
tachable, so that the trailers may 
be used in container-on-flatcar ser- 
vice. They will also be equipped 
with load-protection devices. 

One hundred of the new trailers 
will be 12 feet, 6 inches high and will 
be equipped with rails for hanging 
meat..The other 130 will be 13 feet, 
6 inches high. 


: jght-yar 
first combi 
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B At ten key SP terminals, there’s 
a “new look” to the offices where 
much of the basic business of our 
railroad is conducted. 

Yard clerical forces and freight 
station personnel—formerly housed 
in older buildings several miles 
apart—have been brought together 
in brightly-lit, modern, air-condi- 
tioned offices. 

The combined freight-yard offices 
are located in new or completely 
remodeled buildings, and each is 
furnished with the latest in furni- 
ture and equipment. 


first combined office was es- 
tablished in an all-new building at 
Fresno in April, 1960. Since then, 
consolidated offices have been estab- 
lished at Oakland, Tracy, Carlin, 
Portland, Eugene, Phoenix, Tucson, 
Ennis and Galveston. All are locat- 
ed close to the busy classification 
yards that distribute and expedite 
the movement of SP traffic. 

“In the horse and buggy days, 
there was need for centrally-lecated 
downtown freight stations,” ex- 
plains T. A. Fante, manager of 
specialized operations, San Fran- 
cisco. “In those days, shippers of 
LCL freight had to bring their 
goods to the station by wagons. 
Since then, the towns and cities 
served by SP have grown so much 
that shippers are often situated 
miles away from the once centrally- 
located site of the freight station. 
Actually, most LCL traffic moves 


- by truck today, picked up right at 


the shipper’s door by PMT or SPT. 


“It makes sense to combine sta- 
tion and yard forces in a single of- 
fice located at the yard, where most 
of our operations take place,” Fante 
says. “Best of all, it gives us an op- 
portunity to move forward in our 
continuing effort to provide em- 
ployes with better and more attrac- 
tive places in which to work.” 

There has always been a close 
dovetailing of the work of station 
and yard forces, Fante points out, 
Basically, yard forces handle the 
clerical work connected with the in- 
bound and outbound movement of 
traffic, including diversions, car 
spotting and placement of empties. 
Station forces take care of various 
accounting and billing procedures 
—making certain that the customer 
is charged the correct rate, that bills 
are issued and collected on time, 
and that the money received is prop- 
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RIGHT: Combined 
freight station and yard 
office forces are shown 
at work in the consoli- 
dated office at Tuc- 
son, Ariz, BELOW: Ben 
Parker, inbound train 
desk clerk at Fresno, 
says “the work goes 
more smoothly in a 
consolidated office, 
and the employes have 
better working condi- 
tions." 


@: 


Victor J. Hamilton, chief crew dispatcher at 
Tracy, Callf., works in cool comfort jn the 
consolidated’ fraight-yard office there. 


erly accounted for. Waybills are the 
basic documents used by both 
groups. 

Before the consolidation, freight 
and yard offices had to exchange 
waybills and other documents by 


messenger. This often led to delays 
and confusion. 

“With all of us here in the same 
office,” says C, C. Cummings, night 
chief clerk at the Fresno freight- 
yard office, “we naturally work 
together better asa team. Any ques- 
tions that come up can be settled 
right here by simply talking with 
a person at a nearby desk.” 

R. C. Strader, agent at Tracy, 
points out that “the consolidation 
has not only speeded up our paper 
work, but it has cut down on errors 
that were due to a lack of coordina- 
tion between the freight station and 
the yard office.” 

“Faster handling of the paper 
work has also cut down on terminal 
delays and helped speed up our 
handling of trains,” adds Fresno 
Trainmaster Bill Heffner. “It takes 
paperwork as well as power to move 
trains. Now that our clerical people 
are located here at the yard, where 
the trains are called, they can.see 
the need to get waybills and other 
documents ready in time, so that de- 
partures are not delayed, They co- 
operate 100 per cent.” 

With the improved paperwork 
procedures, SP customers get faster, 
more accurate information. on car 


arrivals and earlier deliveries than 
was possible under the old system. 

“It’s a better deal all around,” 
says Benjamin Parker, inbound 


train desk clerk at Fresno. “The 
work goes more smoothly in a con- 
solidated office, and we have much 
better working conditions.” 


M. CG. Nystrom Retires; 


Mervyn C. Nystrom, vice presi- 
dent of purchases and stores, San 
Francisco, since 1959, retired on 
April 30 after a career with South- 
ern Pacific that spanned more than 
48 years. 


The Purchases and Stores De- 
partment handles and stores some 
80,000 items needed to operate SP’s 
transportation service in eight 
states. It places about $150 million 
in orders each year. 


Nystrom, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, joined the Purchasing De- 
partment in 1916 after graduating 
from the High School of Commerce. 
He moved up through various posi- 
tions te become assistant general 
purchasing agent in 1942 and gen- 
eral purchasing agent in 1955. He 
has directed the railroad’s stores ac- 
tivities, in addition to purchasing, 
since 1957, 


He is a past national director of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, and a past presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents As- 
ociation of Northern California, 

J. R. Cade, general purchasing 
agent-system, assumed jurisdiction 
over all purchases and stores func- 
tions, effective May 1. 


He joined Southern Pacific at 
Houston in 1920. After working in 
the Stores, Accounting, and Engin- 
eering departments, he was trans- 
ferred to New Orleans in the Pur- 
chasing Department in 1948 as as- 


Cade Heads P&S Dept. 


M. C. NYSTROM 


J. R, CADE 


sistant purchasing agent. 

In 1953 he transferred to San 
Francisco as assistant to general 
purchasing agent. He was appoint- 
ed purchasing agent—Pacific Lines, 
in 1955, and was promoted to assist- 
ant general purchasing agent in 
1959. He has been general purchas- 
ing agent -system, since 1960. 


Railroads Haul Alaska 
Relief Shipments Free 


Southern Pacific and other rail- 
roads serving Oregon and south- 
western Washington donated their 
services to assist in Alaska earth- 
quake relief. 

They hauled, without charge, 
carloads of donated forest products, 
building materials and cement or- 
iginating on their lines consigned 
to the State of Alaska, care of the 
Alask-Aid Committee, for loading 
aboard a mercy ship. 

The services were donated under 
provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which permits free or 
reduced rates for governmental 
shipments, for earthquake relief, or 
for other charitable purposes. 

More than 5,000 tons of building 
materials donated by Oregon and 
Washington firms were loaded 
aboard a freighter for shipment to 
the stricken state on April 29. 


lavest-In-America activities in the Bay Area 
this year included prasentation of a share of 
SP stock to Lowell High School Student Chris- 
tina Moser, who wrote a prize-winning essay 
on "Money At Work Means Men At Work". 
R. J. McLean, asst. vice president and asst. 
treasurer, made the presentation, Executive 
Vice President B. F. Biaggini spoke on “Profit 
~The Motive Power of Freedom” at the annual 
San Mateo Invesi-In-America luncheon May f. 
He is chairman of the executive committee 
of I+l-A's Northern California Council, 
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H. J, BOWYER 


Sellers Retires; 
Bowyer Succeeds 


A. I. Sellers, superintendent, Me- 
chanical Department, Houston, re- 
tired March 31 after a 51-year SP 
career. Succeeding him is H. J. Bow- 
yer, assistant superintendent since 
1960. 

Sellers joined SP in 1912, moving 
up through the ranks in the Me- 
chanical Department. He held posi- 
tions as general shop foreman, su- 
perintendent of shops and chief as- 
sistant superintendent, before his 
Promotion to superintendent in 
1960. 

At the time of his retirement, he 
was a member of the Association 
of American Railroads tank car 
committee and local chairman of 
the tank car hot box and mainten- 
ance committee at Houston, He had 
served as chairman of the Port Ter- 
minal Railroad Association me- 
chanical committee for the past sev- 
eral years. Prior to the merger of the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad 
Company with SP, he was a mem- 
ber of the T&NO board of directors. 

Bowyer entered SP service in 
1915 and held various Mechanical 


Department positions prior to his 
promotion to superintendent of 
shops at Houston in 1955. 

Southern Pacific also announced 
the appointments of: 

L. H. Sultan, formerly master 
mechanic at Los Angeles, as assist- 
ant superintendent Mechanical De- 
partment, Houston. 

T. O. Siegmund, formerly muster 
mechanic, Houston, to master me- 
chanic, Los Angeles. 

John Fieissner, formerly assistant 
superintendent of shops, to master 
mechanic, with headquarters at 
Houston. 

Fred W. Gehrer, formerly gener- 
al foreman, to assistant superinten- 
dent of shops, Houston. 


Roseville Named 
All-America City 


The coveted title, “All America 
City”, has been conferred on Rose- 
ville, Calif., by the National Munic- 
ipal League and Look Magazine, 
co-sponsors of the competition. 

Roseville, a major SP rail center, 
is one of three western cities to win 
the award and one of.11 in the en- 
tire nation during 1964. Its citizens 
were honored for steps taken during 
the past two yars to catch up with 
the community's rapid population 
growth. 

These accomplishments include: 
a new water system, sewage plant, 
improved city lighting, the city’s 
first hospital, a modern fire station, 
additional schools, a municipal golf 
course, library facilities, new recre- 
ation and park facilities, and a Lit- 
tle League park (which has twice 
hosted state championships). 


E. G. Fitzpatrick 
To Retire May 31 


Emmett G. Fitzpatrick, assistant 
general public relations manager, 
retires May 31 at San Francisco af- 
ter 43 years with SP. 

After starting in the Treasury 
Department, he transferred to the 
Public Relations Department in 
1935. He became editor of the SP 
Bulletin in 1942. Since 1955, when 
he was promot- 
ed to his present 
position, he has 
been assigned to 
community rela- 
tions activities. 

He is a direc- 
tor of the San 
Francisco 
Downtown As- 
sociation, co- 

& G. FITZPATRICK chairman of the 
Special Events Committee of the 
San Francisco Convention and Vis- 
itors Bureau, immediate past presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Council 
of the Navy League and an honor- 
ary life member of the San Fran- 
cisco Press Club. 

Fitzpatrick has music and car- 
tooning as his long-time hobbies. 
He wrote the all-employe musical 
shows produced during the war 
years, including “Conspiracy and 
Swing”, “Babes in Bedlam”, and 
“Next Time Try the Train”. He al- 
so produced several well-known SP 
films. 


Railroads contribute about $9.6 
billion annually to the national in- 


come. 
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From this isolated mill, it’s 


72 Miles to the Railroad 


SP rail service helps 
Dow market fluorspar, 


mined in the rugged 
mountains of Mexico. 


@ At a smali mill on the Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande, six special- 
ly-designed hopper trucks load up 
each day with powdered rock. They 
ford the usually-placid river and 
grind 72 tortuous miles north 
through the barren, sun-baked Dead. 
Horse Mountains of Texas. 


Their destination: Dow Chemi- 
cal Company’s big silver-colored si- 
los beside Southern Pacific’s main 
line at Marathon (about 250 miles 
east of El Paso). Their cargo: fluor- 
spar—primary source of calcium 
fluoride, a “workhorse” chemical 
LEFT: SPT Driver Willis Gravel, left, checks 


’ a-load of supplies delivered to Marathon for 
the mill -with SP Agent ‘Leonard Dielsi. 


with a wide range of industrial uses. 

“Each hopper truck carries 20 
tons of powdered fluorspar,” ex- 
plains E. H. (Jack) Todd, supervis- 
or of Dow's shipping terminal at 
Marathon. “We transfer it to the 
silos; then load it into SP covered 
hopper cars. From here it goes by 
rail to major companies all over the 
country—some as far east as New 
Jersey.” 


“The demand for fluorspar is in- 
creasing,” says H. W. Westerman, 
traffic manager of Dow’s South- 
western Region (headquartered at 
Freeport, Texas). “In this highly 
competitive business Southern Pa- 
cifie’s incentive rates are extremely 
important to us in helping us meet 
our competition.” 


Mine and Mill 
Dow’s fluorspar comes from an 
open-pit mine located some 97 miles 


south of Marathon in the scrub- 
brush, mountainous Mexican state 
of Coahuila. Fluorspar ore is blast- 
ed from the earth, broken into man- 
ageable lumps and trucked to the 
mill—-25 miles to the north on a 
slope overlooking the river that 
forms the international boundary. 

Both the mine and the mill are 
operated by the Pico Entereo Divi- 
sion of La Domincia, a Dow subsid- 
iary staffed entirely by Mexican 
nationals, with the exception of 
General Manager C. E. (Gene) 
Morgan. 

“Pico Entereo employs about 100 
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Mill supyr. Manue} Pozos stops during a busy 
day to check production data. In the back- 
ground is the curving Rio Grande, which forms 
the international boundary between the U.S. 
and Mexico. 


workers,” says Morgan, who reads, 
writes and speaks Spanish. ““We’re 
about 75 miles from the nearest 
town, so we have to provide living 
accommodations for our people. We 
have clean modern dormitories and 
dining halls for our shift workers, 
and houses for our salaried people 
with families. We even have a 
school teacher, certified by the Mex- 
ican government, for our five school- 
age children.” 

Facilities at the mill site also in- 
clude an airconditioned office build- 
ing, a paved landing strip for com- 
pany planes, and a rambling, ranch- 
style guest house. A bridge over the 
Rio Grande is now under construc- 
tion. 

Isolation 

Surrounding this small village 
(and a similar installation at the 
mine site) are empty miles of arid, 
serub-covered hills and mountains, 
where temperatures often reach 
118°. 

“Sometimes it’s 104° here at 3 
am.,” Morgan says. “Yet we're 
comfortable. and busy, and ‘we like 
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Chatting at Marathon are C. W. Edwards, 
left, deputy collector, U.S. Customs; and E. H. 
Todd, supyr. of Dow's shipping terminal. Both 
U.S. and Mexican governments levy duty on 
fiuorspar. 

living here. We’re isolated, but we 
have radio and telephone contact 
with the outside world. And, in an 
emergency, we can get a plane here 
in less than two hours.” 

Because of its isolation, however, 
Pico Entereo stocks such vital med- 
ical items as rattlesnake serum, and 
it maintains an inventory of spare 
parts for the mill. 


Fluorspar Mill 

The mill refines raw ore, produc- 
ing acid grade fluorspar, rated at 
97 per cent calcium fluoride. This 
grade, the purest commercial con- 
centration of the ore, is used in 
making aluminum, hydrofluoric 
acid and various fluorine chemicals. 
These chemicals go into food and 
toiletry aerosols, plastics, refriger- 
ants (like freon), synthetic rubber, 
cements, paints, dentifrices, wood 
preservatives and many other pro- 
ducts. 

A smaller quantity of metallurgi- 
cal grade fluorspar, containing 70 
to 80 per cent calcium fluoride, is 


: also produced at Pico Entereo. Itis 


fe 
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used principally in the manufacture 
of iron and steel. 

Now operating 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, the mili breaks 
down the ore in a jaw crusher, cone 
erusher and ball mill. The spar is 
separated from the worthless rock 
by flotation. The concentrate is then 
filtered and dried, leaving a powder 
as fine as talcum. 

“We use water from the Rio 
Grande for the flotation process,” 
explains Manuel A. Pozos, mill su- 
pervisor—a Mexican citizen, who 
is a Cornell graduate, “but it has 
to be softened almost to the zero 
point.” 

Supplies for Pico Entereo 

Nearly all of Pico Entereo’s sup- 
plies and spare parts are brought to 
Marathon by Southern Pacific or 
SP Transport Company. Then they 
travel the last leg of the journey 
over the hump-back road used by 
Dow’s contract hopper trucks. This 
road skirts the rim of Big Bend Na- 
tional Park and passes through 
Black Gap State Game Preserve. 

The rugged country itself affords 
recreation for the people at Pico En- 
tereo. Wild game is plentiful, in- 
eluding blacktail deer, quail, ante- 
lope, bears, javelinas, bobcats and 
“Mexican lions” — panthers big 
enough to ki deer, cattle and 
horses. There are also catfish in the 
Rio Grande. 

“When we can find time, we hunt, 
fish or ride horseback over the 
hills,” says Gene Morgan. “This 
country has a way of growing on 
you.” 

“Many people around here also 
hunt for Texas agate and Indian 
artifacts,” says Leonard Dielsi, SP 


agent at Marathon. “This used to 
be Apache country. In fact the U. S. 
Cavalry once fought a band of 
Apaches within sight of our main 
line not far from Marathon.” 
Dow's Concession 

Dow exploration, headed by Dr. 
W. N. McAnulty, located the Pico 
Entereo fluorspar deposit—consid- 
ered one of the largest in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The company's 
concession from the Mexican gov- 
ernment (which owns all Mexican 
mineral rights) dates back to 1955. 
The mill began operating in 1960. 
Dow’s entire Mexican operation 
comes under the direction of Dr. A. 
P. Beutel, vice president in charge 
of government affairs. 

“It’s a fascinating operation,” 
says Geo. E. Miller, general traffic 
manager for Southern Pacific at 
Houston, who recently visited Pico 
Entereo’s mine and mill. “And it’s 
growing with the steadily increas- 
ing demand for fluorspar. We're 
proud that dependable rail trans- 
portation continues to be an impor- 
tant factor in that growth.” 


Adobe walls surround a cool courtyard at the 
mill office building. Through the doorway 
scrub-brush desert stretches away to the moun- 
tains of Mexico, 


Mexican Art Treasures 


@ More than 100 tons of priceless 
Mexican art treasures returned 
home to Mexico City last month 
(April) after a five-year tour of Eu- 
rope and a four-month visit to the 
United States. The exhibit returned 
to its native land aboard six South- 
erm Pacific Hydra-Cushion cars, 
traveling over SP rails from Los 
Angeles to El Paso, 

Altogether, more than nine mil- 
lion Europeans viewed these mas- 
terworks of Mexican art, which 
ranged from pre-Columbian times 
to the present. The collection repre- 
sents gleanings from 12 museums 


LEFT: Sculptured from a single plece of ba- 
salt, this.mafe head represents elther a diety 
ora warrior, Measuring nearly six feet in 
height, it dates from the period 800 B.C. to 
too A. D. 


SP Cradles 


Priceless Cargo 


plus pieces from private collections. 
Now it will be redistributed to the 
various donor institutions. 

Sponsored here jointly by the 
governments of Mexico and the 
United States, the exhibit was seen 
in the U. S. only at the Log Angeles 
County Museum of Art, where it at- 
tracted some 300,000 persons. The 
two first ladies of the sponsoring na- 
tions, Mrs. Lopez Mateos and Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson, officially closed 
the exhibition during their visit to 
Southern California. 

Some of the statuary was gigan- 
tic, ranging in size up to eight tons, 
and it had to be disassembled be- 
fore being crated for shipping. A to- 
tal of 555 separate articles were 
carefully numbered, wrapped and 


placed in protective containers. A 
crane was needed to load the ship- 
ment into the rail cars. 

Some of the examples of primi- 
tive art date back more than 1,000 
years before the birth of Christ. It 
is a tribute to SP’s reputation for 
handling fragile freight that these 
valuable artworks were entrusted to 
the railroad for transporting back 
to Mexico. 

F. T. Scanlan, executive repre- 
sentative of the Mexican Govern- 
ment Railway System, handled 
liaison work between the Mexican 
Embassy in Washington, D. C, and 
Southern Pacific, helping to work 
out the necessary arrangements. 


Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany received the Grand Trophy 
of the 1963 Louisiana Truck Safety 
Contest, sponsored by that state’s 
Motor Transport Associaton. .The 
trophy recognizes SPT as having 
been first in overall safety, 
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Right: In PMT yard at Fresno at end of day's 
tun, Driver Bob ‘Miller refuels ‘his rig so -that 


it wilt be ready for ‘night driver, Below: Miller 
checks -in with his boss, C. B. (Slim) Hinesley, 
terminal. manager at Sacramento, who hired 
Bob in-1948, 


@ It is Tuesday ona hot May morn- 
ing ‘in ‘central: California. A: PMT 
double-header, ‘aluminum -:sides 
gleaming’ in the :sun,its.°18 “huge 
tires humming on ‘the asphalt; moves 


southward. on: U-'S:-Highway“99 ‘at? 


Professional Driver: 


moving ‘auto, he signals, checks ‘his 
rear -view mirrors, :sees ‘that ‘all -is 


-elear, and’without..changing speed :/ 


pulls ‘his: rig into the “center lane. 


“After he “makes ‘his ‘pass’ /he grad: 
“ually eases ‘back:to ‘the right’ ‘hand © 
‘lane. | Soon he. ‘slows: for, the Galt we 


turn-off road:and ‘in: few minutes 


He Carr ies | 


Now ashe approaches a “ glow- fe 


the Mail 


wouldn’t do‘anything else. You are 
your ‘own ‘boss when you're behind 
the ‘wheel. 'You-make all the deci- 
sions.:‘Sometimes you have to act 


fast: There’s no time to consult any- 


one else.” 
Bob, who stands .6 feet-seven’in- 


ches “in:his ‘stockings, makes a good 

.os'impression ‘on’ people. His ‘friendly 
attitude, pleasant voice, . and neat’: 

‘ appearance - refiect ‘favorably ‘on 


Jer’s vans, and ‘one ‘from ‘the :Fresno area, 


Left: ‘Silver’ PMT vans 
roll along -Catifornta 
highway. Below: -At 
Stockton, © Miller “and 
postal workers vusload 
and ‘load the mail.’ On 


average tound trip Bob 


handles -about 1500 
sacks of ‘mail. - 


Bob gives his sons a helping hand. Dan, ieft, 
is activa in sports and is a First Class Boy 
Scout. Tom, a Second Class Scout, is saving 
his money for a Sierra Nevada vacation. 


Pacific, where he saw considerable 
combat. He has been with PMT 
since 1948, always working out of 
Sacramento, and always as a line- 
haul (long distance) driver. For 
more than ten years he had a night 
run between Sacramento and Med- 
ford, in mountain country. 

These days Bob carries the mail. 
On Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays he drives his big rig from 
Sacramento to Fresno, along the 
spine of central California, making 
19 stops at Stockton, Modesto, Del- 
hi, Chowchilla, and other towns, big 
and small, to deliver and pick up 
mail sacks and packages at post of- 
fices and Railway Express agencies. 
On alternate days he makes the re- 
tum trip to Sacramento, with the 
same stops. He has to keep hustl- 
ing—~the mail must go through on 
schedule. 

Monday is Bob’s day off. This 
day is not spent idly, however. Bob 
devotes most of his spare time to 
youngsters. He is chairman of the 
board of governors of the Southeast- 
ern Pony League for baseball play- 
ers 13-and 14 years of age, and he 
is‘also committee chairman of Boy. 
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Bob's community activities don't allow him 
much time at home so he appreciates relaxing 
with his family, Shown with him are his wife, 
Ronnie, and daughter, Rayona. 

Scout Troop 431 in Sacramento, He 
feels that, “when kids have nothing 
to do they start hanging around on 
street corners—and pretty soon they 
are in trouble. We try to prevent 
that.” 

Bob has two places to hang his 
hat: an apartment in Fresno which 
he shares with three other truck 
drivers, and his family home at 
4981 Emerson Road in Sacramento, 
where he and his wife Ronnie, are 
having the best years of their lives, 
rearing three lively children—Ray- 
ona, 16, a future private secretary; 
Dan, 14, {already 6’5” tall and still 
growing) whose ambition is to enter 
the Coast Guard Academy; and 
Tom, 12, a super salesman, who 
right now is busy just being a boy. 
Both sons are redheads. 

Ronnie is a wise and understand- 
ing wife, She sends her husband off 
to work with a high-protein break- 
fast, a kiss, and the loving admoni- 
tion to have a good day. “He leaves 
his problems right here at the front 
door,” she says. “I don’t want any 
home -problems nagging at him 
while he’s ‘driving.” 

Bob is fully aware that PMT is 


entrusting him with an enormous 
responsibility. The vehicle and car- 
go at his command are worth many 
thousands of dollars. It is his job 
to get them safely to their destina- 
tion, on schedule. Bob practices de- 
fensive driving. “I drive as though 
the other fellow has the right of way 
all the time—even when he doesn’t.” 

Many times, like all good profes- 
sional drivers, Bob has helped mo- 
torists in distress, changing tires for 
women stranded on the road, assist- 
ing at accidents, using his fire extin- 
guisher to put out fires. 

And truck drivers help one anoth- 
er on the road. Each time another 
rig passes Bob’s, he gives it a quick 
running inspection. If he detects 
something amiss-~such as a flaring 


tire, indicating it is low on air, Bob 
blinks his lights three times to at- 
tract the other driver’s attention and 
let him know he has trouble. 

it is true that truck drivers know 
the best places to eat. Each after- 
noon on his southward run Bob 
stops for a late lunch at an unpre- 
tentious little cafe in Livingston, 
run by two elderly women, where, 
according to Bob, “you get the best 
Swiss steak in California.” 

Bob leads a full life. He likes his 
outdoor job with its daily chal- 
lenges; he is absorbed in community 
projects; he has a close knit family; 
and he has a host of friends. 

“What more could a man ask 
for?” he says. 


E.M.B.A. Enjoyed 
Good Year in ‘63 


Net income for the Employes’ 
Mutual Benefit Association reached 
a record high of $196,000 in 1963, 
according to E.M.B.A. President 
R. W. Humphrey. 

While dues income remained 
about the same as in 1962, he said, 
income from investment increased 
$11,000. Death benefits of $304,000 
were down $56,000 from the record 
payout in 1962, and operating ex- 
penses were slightly lower. 

At the end of the year, Humphrey 
pointed out, the reserve for death 
benefits was $4,230,000, having been 


increased $196,000 by the year’s net 


income. The total number of mem- 
‘hers was 12,807, a decrease of 249. 
Total insurance in force was $24,- 


900,000, 


‘During 1963, E.M.B.A.’s benefit 


limit was ‘increased to $6,000 per 


member, and the age limit was in- 
creased from 55 to 60, subject to 
certain limitations. These changes 
are helping to attract new members 
and sel! increased benefits to those 
who are already members, 

At E.M.B.A.’s annual meeting in 
February, P. M. Chaimov retired as 
a director. B R. Johnson, president, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company, 
was elected to the E,.M-B.A. board. 


V. F. Frizzell Dies at 74 


Virgil F. Frizzell, 74, retired 
freight traffic manager for SP at 
Los Angeles, died April 13 at his 
home in Altadena. 

After joining SP as a conductor 
at Tucson in 1907, Frizzell trans- 
ferred to the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment in 1923. He held various ex- 
ecutive positions in that department 
at-Los Angeles from 1928 to 1957, 
when he retired with 50 years of SP 
service. 
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A "Safety Leadership” award is presented to George 
Gulley, right, roadmastar of the San Francisco Dis- 
trict, by Division Engineer H, W. Neueboumer. 
. 

BELOW: Clean-up section of Extra Gang No. 8, su- 
pervised by Asst. Foreman Joe Amato, left, spruces 
up a track at the Mission Bay Warehouse, near 
Channe! Street in San Francisco, 


@ “It took teamwork and the 100 
Per cent cooperation of every man 
on the district.” 

That’s how Roadmaster George 
Gulley explains the achievement of 
the San Francisco District, which 
established a perfect safety record 
for 1963—not a single reportable 
injury! 

The district, which Gulley has 
headed since 1962, takes in more 
than 234 miles of track, including 
main line, branch line and yard 
trackage. Its maintenance area in- 
cludes a lead at North Point Street, 
the San Francisco Passenger Ter- 
minal, Mission Bay, Bayshore, 17th 
Street and South City yards, plus 


GENTER ABOVE: Extra. Gang No. 20, led by 
Foreman John Campbell, left, works at rear- 
ranging trackage for the new PMT Terminal 
at Mission Bay Yard, San Francisco. 


‘5P's main line -near Paul Avenue, San--Fran- 
cisco. Foreman of this gang is Jesus Perez. 


On the San Francisco District 


We One 


LEFT: Extra Gang :No..2 tamps a portion of © 


Got Hurt f 


the San Bruno Branch. 

Five extra gangs handle mainten- 
ance assignments in this busy and 
scattered territory, Within the 
framework of these gangs are other 
active units: a paving gang, a clean- 
up gang, lamptender, switch clean- 
ers and others. 

“We have something different go- 
ing on every day on this district,” 
Gulley says. “The men are scattered 
—often working in small groups— 
sometimes on busy city streets. We 
can’t let down our guard against 


Extra Gang No. I works on a 
turnout for a new warehouse. 
Foreman ts Joe Hernandez. 


. 


BELOW: Extra Gang No. & cor- 
sects elevation and renews ties 
on an industeial lead in down. 
town San Francisco. Foreman 
Narciso Gutierrez checks align- 
ment, 


accidents for an instant.” 


The district's perfect safety re- 
cord, which earned Gulley a “lead- 
ership award,” is a source of great 
personal pride to him. He is quick 
to point out, however, that “the 
credit belongs to the men.” = 


LEFT: Extra Gang No, 9 cleans out @ drainage ditch at the east end of Tunnel 4, following a 
heavy rain, Foreman is Charlie Arosio. RIGHT: The paving section of Extra Gang No. 8, headed 


by Lead Paver Dan Carrillo, at work near éth Street in Mission Bay Yard. 


o. 
ROY £, HARRISON DRISDALE BROWN 
Harrison fo Retire; 


Brown Will Succeed 


Roy E. Harrison, manager of 
maintenance, planning and control 
in the Mechanical Department at 
San Francisco, is retiring on May 
31 after 41 years of service. 

Named to succeed him was Dris- 
dale Brown, former master mechan- 
ic at Bakersfield. 

Harrison, who joined SP as a 
draftsman in 1923, has been a mem- 
ber of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers since 1920. He belongs 
to the Gideon’s International Assoc- 
iation. For the past 13 years he has 
been an active member of the Loco- 
motive Maintenance Officer's Assoc- 
iation, and is currently chairman of 
the board of that organization. 

Brown, an Air Force veteran of 
World War If, and a graduate of 
Stanford University with a degree 
in mechanical engineering, comes 
from a Southern Pacific family. His 
father, B. M. Brown, was general 
superintendent of Motive Power, 
San Francisco, at the time of his 
retirement in 1955; and his brother, 
W. O. Brown, is presently superin- 
tendent of the ‘Mechanical Depart- 
ment at Sacramento. 
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Daggett Promoted, 


Other Changes Follow 

D. T. Daggett, industrial agent 
for the Central District, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, since 
1959, has been appointed general in- 
dustrial agent, effective May 1. 

Coincident with this promotion, 
the following changes in the Com- 
pany have been announced: 

O. G. Linde, from assistant su- 
perintendent, Ogden, to assistant 
manager of industrial development, 
San Francisco; H. d. Kerins, from 
assistant superintendent, Duns- 
muir, to assistant superintendent, 
Ogden; V. R. Russell, from train- 
master, Portland, to assistant su- 
perintendent, Dunsmuir; V. A. 
Thompson, from trainmaster, Eu- 
gene, to trainmaster, Portland; J. H. 
Lundberg, from road foreman of 
engines, to trainmaster-road fore- 
man of engines, Eugene. 

Other Operating Department pro- 
motions effective this month in- 


TALENTED TEEN-AGER is Mike Wellen, San 
Rafael clarinatist, who took first place in the 
musicat variety thow produced last month in 
$an Francisco by Teen Talent Associates, a 
Junior Achievement Company spontored by 


SP. Shown presenting Mike a check for $150 
is E. dg, Larson, assistant vice president—Traf- 
fic Department. More than 2,000 people at 
tended the show, first of its kind ever produced 
by a Junior Achievement Company. 


clude the following: 

R. E. Emerson to assistant ter- 
minal superintendent, Eugene; H. 
Y. Cole, to assistant terminal super- 
intendent, Roseville; H. L. Hamp- 
ton, to assistant trainmaster, Los 
Angeles; G. A. Jordan, to acting 
general yardmaster, Los Angeles, 
and J. B. Stallworth, to road fore- 
man of engines, Carlin. 


$130 Million Loss Is 
Claims Meeting Topic 


Leading representatives of Amer- 
ica’s railroad industry and of the 
shipping public gathered at the St. 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco on 
May 5, 6, and 7 to discuss claim 
prevention problems. 

The occasion was the 73rd annual 
session of the Freight Claim Divi- 
sion and Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention Section of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Opera- 
tions and Maintenance Department. 

Chairman of the Freight Claims 
Division of the AAR is Edmund 
Burke, SP’s general freight claim 
agent at San Francisco, who gave 
one of the major addresses. 

Other principal speakers included 
B. F. Biaggini, executive vice presi- 
dent, and W. D. Lamprecht, vice 
president, system operations, 

Those at the session expressed 
deep concern over the cost of loss 
and damage on the railroad. Mem- 
ber Hines of the AAR are paying out 
$130 million a year for loss and 
damage claims. This waste, charge- 
able’ as an operating expense, 
amounts to $1 million ‘a month just 
for ‘SP and its affiliates. 

Because of the’ vital importance 


of freight loss and damage preven- 
tion, the Bulletin is scheduling a 
major article on this subject for its 
June issue. 


Joe Casoly to Retire; 
Will Continue Talks 


One day in 1941, a nervous Jo- 
seph Casoly of San Francisco gave 
a brief talk to a group of youngsters 
on the evolution of locomotives, his 
first public address. 

Since then, as a hobby, Joe has 
been a tireless part-time public re- 
lations man for Southern Pacific. 
During the past 23 years he has 
given hundreds of talks before thou- 
sands ‘of Bay Area people, his sub- 
jects ranging from railroads to sail- 
ing ships to California history. The 
most popular of his 30 different 
talks is the one about early San 
Francisco, 

Each talk is illustrated with pic- 
tures and slides painstakingly gath- 
ered by Joe through the years. He 
has spoken be- 
fore historical 
societies, educa- 
tional groups, 
service clubs, 
and others. 

On May 31 
doe is retiring 
from SP as a 
general clerk in 
the Executive 
Department af- 
ter 40 years of service. But he will 
continue to give his talks as fre- 
quently as in the past—about one 
a week. 

“It’s gotten to be a way of life,” 
Joe smiles, “and I don’t want to 
stop now.” 


JOSEPH A. CASOLY 
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Club Sponsors World’s 


Fair Visit and Cruise 


The Southern Pacific Club of San 
Francisco is sponsoring a five-day 
tour of the fabulous New York 
World’s Fair, followed by a 12-day 
Caribbean cruise aboard the luxuri- 
ous SS Ocean Monarch—ail at a 
cost of only $754 to each employe 
of SP or any of its subsidiaries. Rel- 
atives, of course, are also invited. 

Departure day via American Air- 
lines jet to New York from San 
Francisco is September 20.. After 
five days at the Fair, the group will 
board the Monarch for a sun-filled 
eruise which will include stops at 
Bermuda, Puerto Rico, St. Thomas 
(Virgin Islands) and Nassau, where 
Columbus was the first tourist. Re- 
turn date is October 8. 

For further information on this 
exciting tour, write to Richard Fut- 
rell, Southern Pacific Company, 65 
Market Street, Room 830, San 


MOVING “Up” 


OPERATING: K. E. Gwinn, to terminal 
superintendent; C. C, Mikkelson, to assistant 
terminal superintendent; L. A. Weldy, to act- 
ing general yardmaster, all with headquarters 
at Eugene; H. C. Hecker, to chief train dis- 
patcher, Roseville, a newly created position; 
H. L. Hampton, to general yardmaster, Los 
Angeles; R. W. Wolfe, to assistant trainmas- 
ter-division examiner, Portland; J. E. Jansen, 
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to acting assistant trainmaster, Coos Bay: L. 
A, Cope, to acting assistant trainmaster, Lords- 
burg; R. G, Theuston, to acting assistant 
trainmaster, Salinas; T, C, Shank and R. L. 
Phillips to acting assistant trainmasters, both 
with headquarters at Bakersfield; H. H. 
Schroeder, to special representative, Sacra- 
mento, 

TRAFFIC: J. C. Presswood, to assistant 
to general freight and passenger agent; John 
C. Seay, to traveling freight and passenger 
agent: J. R. Long, to city freight and passen- 
gee agent: all with headquarters in Houston. 

ACCOUNTING: C, L. Earl, to chief trav- 
eling auditor; Melyin J. Campbell, to chief 
clerk, Machine Bureau, Data Processing; Wil- 
liam H, Eggering, to assistant chief clerk, 
Key Punch Bureau, Data Processing; all with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

ENGINEERING: G. J. Lyon, to assistant 
to chief engineer; H. F. Dully, to assistant 
engineer maintenance of way and structures, 
both with headquarters in San Francisco; 
L. Fuller, to division engineer, Sacramento- 
Salt Lake Division, with headquarters in Sacta- 
mento; J. F. Hoss, Jr., to engineer of bridges; 
J.C. Strong, to assistant engineer; both with 
headquarters in San Francisco, 

G. L. Murdock, to senior assistant division 
engineer, San Joaquin Division, with head- 
quarters in Bakersfield; R. M. Baymiller, to 
principal assistant division engineer, Portland- 
Shasta Division, with headquarters in Duns- 
: L. D. Marsden, to principal assistant 
engineer, Sacramenta-Salt Lake Divi- 
sien, with headquarters in Ogden. 

B. G, T. Barnum, to assistant to d 
engineer-track, Tucson-Rio Grande Division, 
with headquarters in Tucson; Richard R, Ma- 
hon, to assistant to division engineer-track, 
Partland-Shasta Division, with headquarters 
in Portland; James M. Sloan, to assistant to 
division eagineer-teack, Los Angeles Division, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles; Daniel J. 
O'Keefe, ta assistant to di yn engineer- 
track, San Joaquin Division, with headquarters 
in Bakersfield; Jerry J. O'Keefe, to assistant 
tn division engineer-track, Western-Coast Divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Oakland; Guerdon 
F. Vanderpool, to assistant to division engin: 
eer-track, Sacramento-Salt Lake Division, with 
headquarters in Sacramento. 

Frank J. Pucci, to roadmaster, with head- 
quarters in Colfax; O. E, Henshaw, to gen- 
eral teack foreman, Albany; Jerry O. Castan- 
eda, to track supervisor, Gakridge: C. K. 
Lewis, to track supervisor, Glendale, Oregon. 


MECHANICAL: W. E. Thomford, to as- 
sistant to manager, mechanical engineering and 
research; B. McDonald, to mechanical design 
engine: Keiper, to research ‘engineer; H. 
R. Ten -Broeck, to assistant to manager, me- 
chanical ‘engineering -and. research; P. Mag- 
nano, to'chief draftsman, -all with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, 
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DALLAS DIVISION: Elisha Bigham, track 
laborer; Elijah L. Smith, machine operator, 
HOUSTON DIVISION: Albert O. Bernardt, 
assistant extra gang foreman; Difmus H. Cris- 
ler, locomotive engineer; Edgar N. Koch, 
conductor; Owen A, Miller, switchman; 
Wade H. Reed, locomotive engineer; Lewis 
B. Rodgers, agent-telegrapher; Alfred Santle- 
ben, cashier: Tetesforo Zermeno, section ta- 
bores. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Emile Arcan- 
eaux, section laborer; Eugene T. Butaud, 
chief clerk; Joseph J. Lasserre, B&B carpen- 
ter; Clasen T,. Olson, signal maintainer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Frederick W. 
Hurley, clerk; Maurice J. Rydberg, timekeep- 
er; John F. Steffen, boilermaker; James Tow- 
tie, head baggage clerk; Rober: W, Walters, 
locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO-SALT LAKE DIVISION: 
hate H. Brandon, warehouse foreman: Fred. 

L. Coxey, conductor; William E. Donaldson, 
clerk; Edward Gori, car inspector; Lawrence 
C. Kearney, locomotive engineer; William A, 
Kertren, switchman; Stanley J. Moore, brake- 
man; Homer M. Pugh, extra gang foreman; 
George H. Stroup, mail handler; Horace H. 
Taylor, locomotive engineer; Lawrence E. 
Tillotson, clerk; William O. Weber, mail 
handler. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: 
Moore, station laborer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Sidney L. Bae- 
rack, clerk; Mark A. Carr, conductor; Elijah 


Jimmie 


se Driver R. J. Britton, center, receives 12- 
ar safe driving award from Texas Highway 

Dept. Sot. P. L. Allen, while SPT District Mar. 

H. E. Grohosky of Houston looks on, Si 

ers from the Bryan, Texas area received the 

National Safety Council awards. 


More than 100 pounds of candy was donated by 
the SP Club of Houston to various charities 
for distribution to needy children, Shown are 
Estelle Horton, left, 2nd VP in charge of pro- 


fects; and Jetfalene Alexander, 3rd VP in 


charge of publicity for the club. 


€. Caudle, boilermaker; Ernest A. McMillan, 
clerk; Angel Medina, track waiker; Delmar 
E. Richardson, brakeman; Melvin E. Witkin- 
son, brakeman. 

PORTLAND-SHASTA DIVISION: Chester 
M. Bailey, train clerk; Charles E. Brechted, 
clerk; Irvin J. Buchler, clerk; Clarence E. 
Coffman, conductor; Charles Glauso, carman; 
William J. Heemens, clerk; Fred E. Inglis, 
switchman; Edaa C, Kelly, clerk; James W. 
Kinna, switchman; Bernie C. Mitchell, loco- 
motive engineer; Conrad Mosasch, clerk; Fay 
A. Murphy, assistant chief train’ dispatcher; 
Robert B, Richeson, conductor; Raymond H. 
Ruger, chief crew dispatcher; Martin Tas- 
nady, locomotive engineer. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Wil- 
liam M, Armstrong, water service foreman; 
Gene §. Baker, machinist; Harold R. Bender, 
locomotive engineer, Mathew Brown, car 
cleaner-laborer; Samuel A. Brown, locomotive 
fireman; Bryan Cazier, locomotive engineer; 
Ted L. Creswick, switchman; Omarie M. 
Davidson, clerk; Charles E. Dillman, extra 
gang laborer; Homer M. Heeter, switchman; 
Bychal B. Jolly, water service mechanic; Al- 
exander K. Mench, locomotive fireman-en- 
gineer; Cruz Morales, janitor-extra clerk; Wil- 
liam R. Slater, conductor; James W. Spence, 
electrician; Petronilo Tenorio, extra gang 
laborer, 

WESTERN-COAST DIVISION: Victorio 
Arellano, laborer; Sam Blair, conductor; Al- 
fred Botetho, assistant general foreman; ELli- 
ote §. Buchanan, dispatcher; Neva E. Conley, 
ticket clerk; Carter Cooper, locomotive en- 
gineer; James J. DePauli, locomotive engin- 
eer; Celestino Guarini, mail & baggage hand- 
ler; Walter H. Hamner, steciman; Robert N. 
Hogg, yard clerk; Chester C. Jolly, telegraph- 


‘An outstanding safety record has been established by these employes at the Northwestern Pacific 
roundhouse in Eureka, Calif, As of April 30, they had worked more than 2,700 days without a 
reportable injury. 


er; Evelyn M. Meneice, timekeeper; Anthony 
J. Mirko, locomotive engineer; Thomas D. 
Moore, car painter; Herbert W. Naas, signal 
maintainer; Joseph P, Nami, clerk; Cornelius 
V, O'Connell, switchman; Joseph R. Parker, 
switchman; Trinidad Perez, section foreman; 
Raymond W, Smith, switchman; Theodore 
Van Scoyoc, electrician; Vernon A. Webb, 
B&B carpenter; Alva C. Williamson, extra 
gang foreman. 

HOUSTON GENERAL SHOPS: Frank 
Freeman, carman; Stanislas E. Polka, carman 
helper. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL SHOPS: Ross 
£, Dayis, electrician; Arthur D, Delacour, 
electrician; Ernest F. Eilers, sheetmetal work- 
er; Salvador C. Gonzalez, carman; Ewell M. 
Griffin, departmental painter foreman; Ken- 
neth R. Hines, chief clerk; Edward C. Jordan, 
boilermaker welder; John C. Kitchen, elec+ 
trician; Gustav A, Larsen, carman; Damon 
P. Reynolds, machinist; John Valdez, boiler- 
maker helper, 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL SHOPS: 
Claude Brooks, carman; Ralph C. Down, 
machinist foreman; Arthur E. Eisenbraun, 
blacksmith welder; William H, Hickam, ma- 
chinist. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Samuel G, Harper, 
conductor; Joseph E, Bush, brakeman, Al- 
cenus Hough, agent; William F. Farmer, 
engineer. 

PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS: Frances E. 
Drummond, carman; William Espinosa, car- 
man; Arthur §. Collins, clerk-inspector; Care 
los Fiores, iceman; Jesus Melgoza, iceman; 
Alyma G.’ Miller, carman; Hildreth A. My- 
ets, clerk: Feliciano C. Ortega, carman; Em- 
itio G. Payan, iceman; Daniel J. Sullivan, 
carman. 

GENERAL OFFICE: Rafph E. Morgan, 
head clerk, Purchases & Stores; Richard Muz- 
phy, assistant head file cleck, Auditor of Dis- 
bursements; James C. Wilson, janitor, Real 
Estate. 


OTHERS: Ernest D. Corrtck, train news 
agent, Dining Car Department, Los Angeles; 
Arthur L. Crowley, shop foreman, Visalia 
Electric Railroad Co.; Magne Edfand, crane 
engineer, Portland Stores; Francisco C, Gal- 
van, lift truck operator; Manuel B. Granado, 
stevedore, both of Los Angeles General Stores; 
Earl M. Lorenz, lead machinist, Maintenance 
uf Way Shop, West Oakland; John Lovfald, 
jead machinist, Northwestern Pacific; Ernest 
Mays, blacksmith helper, West Oakland 
Stores; Walter H. Pitts, Sr., waiter, Dining 
Car Department, West Oakland; Henrietta 
Rohet, head voucher clerk, Southern Pacific 
Memorial Hospitals; Virgil M, Thomas, 
freight carman, Mechanical Department, Eu- 
gene. 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: August 
C. Bosse, crossing flagman; Louis Dotson, 
section foreman; George Gault, laborer: 
Frank T. Herring, conductor; Emil W. Line- 
steads, section foreman; Gaity Pennington, 
carman; Autrey R. Warren, extra gang fore- 
man. 

HOUSTON DIVISION: Pensioness:’ Hu- 
bert M. Askins, pumper: Harry. H. Bradley, 
signal maintainer; Will A, Gacrete, tie: mil 
operator; Clement W. Lousteau, stewar 


drew G. ;Reeves, locomotive -engineer; “Jeff” 


C. Sproule, locomotive engineer; -Gus Wil 
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Clit Woodworth, center, iacomotive engineer 
on the Sacramento-Salt Lake Division, has 
given 24 pints of blood to SP Chapter of the 
Sacramento Blood Bank. Shown with him are 
Mrs. £. S. Babcock, executive secretary, and 
Dr. Paul Frame of Blood Bank, 


liams, laborer: Henry Williams, laborer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: Jos- 
eph Gary, section laborer; Frank Guidry, 1o- 
comotive engineer; Louis A. Smith, switch- 
man. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Sidney V. Burroughs, locomotive engineer: 
Pedro Castiflo, car inspector; Julian 
Flores, track laborer; Frank C. Moody, labor- 
et; Frank Morris, yard clerk; Joha C. Mug- 
ford, department foreman; Fred Vacher, 
brakeman. 

SACRAMENTO-SALT LAKE DIVISION: 
Howard L. Burgess, carman; James W. 
Gravitt, fireman; Walter Harrop, pipefitter; 
Henry C, Johnson, brakeman. Pensioners: 
Theodore Bertelson, pipefitter helper; Coral 
M. Bock, telephone operator; Arvid R. Burg, 
signal maintainer; Floyd A. Farnsworth, dis- 
patcher; William B. Hilbish, conductor; Ed- 
ward N. Holbrook, stock book clerk; Tsuneo 
Moriuchi, section laborer; Norman E. Pick- 
ering, conductor; Elmer J. Rees, telegrapher; 
Duncan Stewart, machinist helper; Herman 
W. Sututa, blacksmith helper; Don C. Van 
Dyke, freight carman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Lawrence Edwards, machinist helper; Robert 
W. Felts, section foreman; Agustin Gonzales, 
section laborer; George Johnson, machinist 


Boilermaker F. E, TyHlick, retiring after 40 years 
of injury-free SP service, and Mrs. Tyllick are 
congratulated by J. T. McKenna, left, supt., 
Houston General Shops, and J, &. Young, right, 
asst. supt. of safety. 


helper; Trevor C. Jones, brakeman; Feliciano 
H. Martinez, section laborer; Amadeo Ortiz, 
track maintenance; Walter E. Powell, boiler- 
maker; Joseph C, Shows, brakeman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Jesse Webb, conductor: Joseph A. Reilly, 
conductor; Guido Lencioni, machinist, 

PORTLAND-SHASTA DIVISION: Merlin 
G. Breuer, conductor; Clyde B. Callahan, 
switchman; Earl C. Timmons, assistant extra 
gang foreman: Pensioners: Oliver W. Castle, 
telegrapher; Stanley P. Cupinski, carpenter; 
Henry A. Fischer, carman; Lemuel P. Hart- 
sook, car supply inspector; Elbert V. Harti- 
son, conductor; Arnold Heusser, machinist; 
James J. Kirby, locomotive engineer; Kassian 
Kolibaba, car inspector; Earl A. Mereill, 
carman; Seiichi Miike, section laborer; James 
Moore, signalman; John J. Pedbielan, pow- 
der foreman; John Porkka, section laborer; 
Franklyn R.’ Root, machinist helper; Atthut 
E, Thurber, switchman. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Juan L. Acosta, section laborer; Sam- 
uel F, Bagley, locomotive engineer; William 
R. Gregg, switchman; William, A. Harrison, 
machinist: Roy P, Herron, agent-telegtapher: 
Kenneth D. Mack, machinist; Yadalecio So- 
lano, carman. 

WESTERN-COAST DIVISION: Pension- 


Jn honor of their having worked 750,000 man-hours during 1983 without a reportable injury, em- 


ployas at Bayshore Shops, San Francisco, were servad a delicious Swiss steak luncheon by their 
supervisors, Beside the coffee utn (facing camera) is Roundhouse Foreman James Hickey. Freight 


Carmen Harley Git! served as chef. 


Retiring at Cotton, Calif., after 4f years of SP 
service, Chief Clerk Kenneth R. Hines, right, 
and Mrs. Hines are congratulated by Los An- 
geles Division Supt. J. H. Long. 


ers: August L, Bandel, switchman; Phillip 
Churchill, boilermaker; Albert Coiler, brake- 
man; Roy G. DeBois, agent; Charles I. 
Dieves, locomotive engineer; Fraak F. Flam- 
ming, locomotive engineer; Thomas P. Fal- 
lon, baggage foreman; Serafino Fragoli, car- 
man helper: Daniel Handel, baggage fore- 
man; Edward Johason, coach cleaner; Oliver 
N. Larson, locomotive engineer, Maouel D. 
Luna, secion laborer: Levi Metcalf, agent- 
telegrapher; Samuel Polon, freight | carman 
painter; Frank Sixby, machinist; Lewis Wil- 
liams, ‘freight handler. 

HOUSTON GENERAL SHOPS: Pensioners: 
Joe C. Aguirre, pipefitter: John D, Arcenaux, 
carman helper; Moise Hebert, cazman; Doug- 
fas D. Lamberth, machinist; Wil! Peaning- 
ton, machine helper; Charlie Spears, boi 
maker helper; Albine J. Wymola, electrician. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL SHOPS: Pen- 
sioners: James A. Genisio, shectmetal worker: 
Robert J. Jones, carman helper; Harry E. 


Miller, general car foreman; Fred Smith, 
blacksmith welder. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL SHOPS: Pen- 
sioners: Antonio Cuccia, machinist helpers 
Agostino Giannini, molder helper; John F. 
Groth, electrician; Gustavus P. Lass, car in- 
spectot; Vincenzo Mascato, boilermaker help- 
er: Faustino Pini, car repairer. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Clifford C. McKee, 
freight car inspector; Earl Moorhead, fireman; 
Richard E. Landcy, brakeman; Floyd N. 
Steed, signalman; John C. Slack, car clerk. 
Pensioness: Thomas M, Aikin, substation op- 
erator; Burgess N. Broberg, brakeman; A. 
Carl Cutsinger, C&B maintainer; Roy C. Hel- 
liwell, painter; Fly W. Johnson, switchtend- 
er; Frank M, Milburn, engineer; Ernest S. 
Perry, assistant signalman; Bernard A. Rudd, 
conductor; Thomas R. Burt, motorman; Ed- 
ward Craig, motorman; Lee A. Strople, mo- 
torman; Ed "Thompson, janitor. 

GENERAL OFFICE: Pensioners: James G. 
Brady, freight claim agent; John P. Ford, as- 
sistant engineer; Clara B. Wéills, chief clerk, 
Trafic, 

OTHERS: Pensioners: Julian C. Boxill, 
chef-cook, Dining Car Department, West Oak- 
land; Joe Buratci, powderman, Northwestern 
Pacific; Samuel Byars, longshoreman, SP SS 
Lines; Richard K. Dexter, foreman electrician, 
SP $$ Lincs; Agustin L. Gallardo, machinist, 
El Paso; Willie Lee, waiter, Dining Car De- 
partment, West Oakland: Joe Miller, boiler- 
maker welder, El Paso; Henry Neal, cook, 
Dining Car Department, Los Angeles; Nicho- 
las Ramirez Sr., doilermaker helper, El Paso: 
Leland D, Ransom, assistant manager, traas- 
portation, SP SS Lines; George Obradovich, 
machine ‘hand, West Oakland: Hiram W. 
Smith, telegrapher-cashicr, Northwestern Pa- 
cific. 
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L. H. PLATT, tocomo- 
tive engineer, Sacra- 
mento-Sal? Lake Divi- 
sion, 45 years. 
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CLAIR B. FISH, master 
car repairer, Ogden, 42 
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Engineering, Les King, SF . 
Safety, Ed Carroll, SF 

LA Shops, Victor Schiro 

Sacto, Shops, Jack , Palmero 
NWP, D.C, Kilborn, San Rafael 
PE, Nancy Reid, LA 

PFE, Mrs. Stella Carver, ‘SF 

PMT, Ray Bradshaw, SF 


{Divisions} 
Los Angeles, J. Ann Macon, Los Angeles 
Portland-Shasta, Howard E. Bailey, Port- 
land; Grace Pickthorn, Dunsmuir 
Sacramanto-Salt Lake, John A.. Collins, 
Sacramento: Hugh F, O'Neil, Ogden 
San Joaquin, R. 5, Crandall, Bakersfield 
Tucson-Rio Grande, Jackie Stewart, Tuc- 
son; John ‘Alexander, El Paso 
Western-Coast, Eleanor Schmitt, San Fran- 
cisco; Florence McClure, Oakland 


RONNIE LEWIS, ma- 
chinist helper, Houston, 
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Retiring After Long Service 


MRS. FRANCES E, J. C, ROMERO, assist ©, A, GIBSON, con- 
MOORE, routing and ant chief clerk. Yard ductor, Dallas Division, 
mileage clerk, Miscel. Office, Roseville, 43 years, 

laneous Accounts, San Calif, 46 years. 
Francisco, 4! years. 


£. V. VANDERCOOK, J. E. ALEXANDER, FRED E. SWARTZ, as- 
contract agent, San yardman, Houston, 43 sistant chief clerk, Dis 
Franciseo, 34 years. years. bursements Accounts, 

San Francisco, 43 years. 


2 ae is 
CLARENCE H, &, T. BUTAUD, chief ROY E. STOKER, mach- 
SPENCE, brakeman,  cierk, Freight Station, inst, Houston General 
Pacific Efectric, Los Crowley, La., 43 years, Shops, 36 years. 
Angeles, 39 years, 
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